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BOOK NOTES 

English nineteenth-century history cannot be adequately understood 
without some familiarity with England in the eighteenth century ; and 
there can certainly be no complete understanding of the industrial era 
in England, of the long struggles for the reform acts of 1832, 1867 and 
1884-1885, of the frequently-recurring heated political controversies 
over elementary education, and of party history, without some realization 
of the position and strength of nonconformity in the eighteenth century. 
In the general histories, even in those based on ample research and in 
books of much detail, but litde attention is usually given to noncon- 
formity — to its relations with political parties and the state and with 
education, or to the men who were of the Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Baptist, and Unitarian churches. For this reason J. Hay Colligan's 
monograph Eighteenth Century Nonconformity (New York, Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1915 ; vii, 143 pp.) is of peculiar value. It 
is based upon careful research in long-forgotten books and pamphlets 
and on much discriminating use of manuscript sources. It is divided 
into short chapters that tend to ease of reading ; it is admirably written 
and is so serviceable that it can not fail to make an appeal to students 
of modern English history, even if they are not concerned with Anti- 
nomian and Arian controversies and care but little for questions of 
ecclesiastical polity. The chapters on the nonconformist meeting- 
houses, the ministers of the Presbyterian and Congregational churches, 
the nonconformist academies, hymnology, the effect of the Wesleyan 
and Countess of Huntingdon movements, the older nonconformist bodies 
and the Church of England, form a notable contribution to the social 
history of England in the eighteenth century and also aid to an under- 
standing of many of the political and social developments of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Books about Ireland — particularly books on its political history and 
on its old agrarian system — have been so long proverbial for their drab 
and depressing character that there cannot fail to be a cordial welcome 
for Dr. H. F. Berry's History of the Royal Dublin Society (London, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1915 ; xv, 460 pp.). The society 
was organized in 173 1. It was not the first society established in what 
is now the United Kingdom for the promotion of trade and agriculture. 
From 1723 to 1745 there was in existence in Edinburgh the " Scottish 
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Society of Improvers in the Knowledge of Agriculture." But the 
Royal Dublin Society is today the oldest organization in Ireland, 
England or Scotland for the promotion of agriculture ; and no society 
in the British Isles is more closely interwoven in the economy of the 
nation than is the Royal Dublin Society in the agricultural economy of 
Ireland. From its early years it was generously treated by the Irish 
parliament. It was at one time permitted to use committee rooms of 
the parliament building for its meetings ; and from 1 761 to the Union, 
comparatively large grants were made to the Society by Parliament — 
grants that were continued after the Union until as late as 1877. From 
1761 to 1877 it was to some extent a government institution; and at 
one time the Irish parliament entrusted it with some oversight of the 
woolen and silk industries. In the eighteenth century there was 
scarcely an industry or a movement to improve in any way the rural 
economy of Ireland that was not aided by the Society. It also engaged 
in educational work — particularly as regards the fine arts ; and it car- 
ried on this work until 1877, when it was taken over by the Science 
and Art Department. The National Library of Ireland, at which at 
the present time readers average over 700 daily, had its beginnings 
under the auspices of the Dublin Society, which since the changes of 
1877 has been chiefly an organization for the improvement of agricul- 
ture. Dr. Berry's history has been compiled chiefly from the minutes 
and records. The material offering was voluminous, and Dr. Berry 
has shown excellent judgment in selecting what was of general and per- 
manent value. The biographical and topographical notes help to a 
sustained interest ; and the result is a volume that will come to be in- 
dispensable in the study of the economic and industrial history of 
Ireland in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

At the end of the war the Government of Ireland Act will come into 
operation, and after an interval of nearly one hundred and twenty years 
there will once more be a parliament in Dublin. Much interest will 
then center in the personnel, organization, procedure and work of the 
new parliament. With this interest there will also be a reawakening 
of historic interest in the parliament that existed in Ireland from 1295 
to the Union. Judge Bodkin's Grattan's Parliament (London, T. 
Fisher Unwin, 1912 ; 320 pp.) is a work which will meet a popular 
demand for books on the old Irish parliament. It will make a strong 
appeal to people of Irish descent in this country, for it is written in a 
readable and flowing style and with a strong nationalist flavor. Ex- 
cept so far as the numerous excellent illustrations may be helpful, it is 
not likely to be of much service to serious students of Irish history. It 
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is without footnotes or bibliography ; and the author has drawn on none 
of the authoritative histories of the Irish parliament and of particular 
aspects of it, that have been published in the last ten or fifteen years. 

He who reads while running may fail to see any connection between 
sober political science and the brave lines of old Icelandic sagas, yet, 
as summarized and criticised by Dr. W. A. Craigie in the volume en- 
titled The Icelandic Sagas (New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 191 3; 
viii, 120 pp.), their value as a source for the law of the North 
Countries is obvious even to the layman. These prose epics sung and 
resung throughout the middle ages tell us what we know of the migra- 
tions, culture, folk lore, and genealogy of the old Scandinavians, but 
are further useful in the glimpses they give of the Althingi and the in- 
sight they afford into the functions of the skalds as law-speakers 
(page 43). Interesting to students of exploration are the sagas deal- 
ing with Eirik the Red and his doughty son (pages 57-58), as well as 
those with the early visits to the British Isles (page 10). The study 
includes the sagas of Norway, Denmark, the Orkneys and the Faroes. 
Altogether this little book is suggestive to the specialist, necessary to 
the student and interesting to the general reader, though like most 
small handbooks it verges toward the catalogue form , inducing one to 
wish for less matter and more art. 

The labors of Professor Herbert E. Bolton in the archives of Mexico, 
under the auspices of the department of historical research of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, and the possession also of the rich 
stores of the Bancroft Library, have given the University of California 
foremost rank among the educational institutions of the United States 
that devote especial attention to the history of the Southwest. Proofs of 
its service to scholarship arising out of these advantages are visible in 
two excellent monographs that have recently appeared. The first, by 
Anne E. Hughes, on the Beginnings of Spanish Settlement in the 
El Paso District (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1914; 
97 pp.) , narrates the story of the Spanish occupation of that area from 
1659 to 1685. It centers, however, on the last five years of the period, 
partly because of the actual dates of entrance into the region, and partly 
because of the value of four expedientes, or groups of related documents, 
discovered not long ago in the archives of Mexico and now utilized for 
the first time in print. An interesting claim is made by the author, 
at the close of her work, that the real beginnings of the colonization of 
Texas are to be associated , not with the missions founded in 1 690 on 
the Neches River, but with the settlements along the Rio Grande in 
the El Paso district, ten years before. 
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The second of these monographs, by Thomas Maitland Marshall, pre- 
sents A History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, 
1819-1841 (Berkeley, University of California Press, 19 14; xiii, 266 
pp. ) . Handling a larger and more important theme than does its im- 
mediate predecessor, it discusses the intricate negotiations in which 
Spain, Mexico, Texas and the United States were engaged up to the 
final survey of the Sabine line. Following in some measure the inves- 
tigations of many others in similar fields of inquiry, but depending 
more on primary material, the author has produced a work that may 
well be regarded as the standard treatise on the subject. In it the 
special student will find of interest the thirty maps, the unusually precise 
bibliography and certain novel interpretations of disputed facts which 
are defended with much skill. The assertion, however, that " Wilkin- 
son sold his services to the Spanish government while he was stationed 
on the western frontier" (page x), might seem to imply no earlier origin 
of that officer's venality. 

The lack of a good history of the career of the French in the Missis- 
sippi Valley , with particular reference to the institutions set up and the 
precise nature of French expansion in that part of the New World, has 
long been evident. It will not be supplied by the work of John Finley 
on The French in the Heart of America (New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1 91 5 ; x, 431 pp.), despite the promising title. The book is 
mainly a reproduction of lectures delivered at the Sorbonne and else- 
where in France. Its publication at this time is intended, seemingly, 
to suggest a state of present sentiment, as well as to offer an estimate 
of bygone achievement, in this country. Embellished with the language 
of eloquence and poetic imagery , it conveys to the American public the 
message of affectionate admiration which the author gave to audiences 
in France , both as a reminder of the deeds of her sons across the seas 
and as an evaluation of what was accomplished by the men of another 
stock who followed in the wake of the Gallic pioneers. Though not a 
history, Dr. Finley's work is a charming bit of historical impressionism 
that deserves a companion-piece depicting the Spaniards, not in the 
heart alone, but throughout the body, of America. 

The Evolution of Brazil compared with that of Spanish and Anglo- 
Saxon America (Stanford University, published by the University, 
1 9 14 ; 159 pp.), is the title of the book form of six lectures by Manoel 
de Oliveira Lima, the Brazilian historian. For the information of 
readers unfamiliar with the work of the author and unacquainted with 
numerous allusions in the text, Professor Percy Alvin Martin has con- 
tributed an introduction and also an addendum of thirty pages of notes. 
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Both of the contributions are decidedly useful in attaining the objects 
sought, even if typographical and other slips are a bit frequent (e. g., 
pages 21, 130, 132-34, 137-41. I43-I54. I56-57)- As a rule, Dr. 
Lima has chosen a few large topics for the purpose of especial compar- 
ison. What he has to say about them is illuminating and scholarly. 
Yet the reader is disposed to wonder how desirable it may be to publish 
a few lectures on a theme so huge and so controversial, when knowledge 
of the Hispanic side of the comparison is still far from being either 
common or correct in " Anglo-Saxon " America. 

India, like Spain, is one of the strange lands of earth about which 
travelers are wont to write books after a sojourn there of a few months. 
India, its Life and Thought (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1 915 ; xvii, 448 pp.), by John P. Jones, is not a book of that kind. 
Based, instead, on an actual residence of thirty years given over to mis- 
sionary endeavor it presents, in popular form and large type, a summary 
of the most important social and religious characteristics of that country 
of three hundred million inhabitants. The material is drawn mainly, 
it would seem, from the knowledge gained by personal contact with 
men and affairs, rather than that furnished by scientific investigation. 
Its strongest appeal, of course, is to those concerned with missions, but 
it can be read to great advantage by all who wish to obtain a good gen- 
eral idea of Indian custom and character. The work throws no light 
on the intellectuality of the modem Indian or on his reaction to Western 
influences other than Christian in the purely religious sense ; it passes 
over the question of unrest in a manner involving a number of curious 
contradictions in statement, and is silent, also, about a variety of matters 
profoundly interesting, and perhaps equally illustrative of Indian life 
and thought. 

In order to apprehend the essentials of the nationalistic agitation in 
India, one must study at length the curious union of religiousness and 
religiosity which pervades it. To approach the subject from the stand- 
point of the merely probable operation of European influences, given 
an appropriate milieu of circumstance, is not sufficient. The book by 
J. N. Farquhar on Modern Religious Movements in India (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1915 ; xv, 471 pp.) , expanding a course of 
eight lectures delivered on the Lamson Foundation at Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, goes far toward supplying the needed angle of vision. 
More scientific in every respect than the work above described, it is 
considerably broader also in actual scope. Beginning with an allusion 
to the effective interpenetration of India by the West about 1800, Mr. 
Farquhar traces historically the origin and development of the several 
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reforming faiths from 1828 to 1913. The processes of action and re- 
action, culminating in the nationalistic propaganda of recent years, and 
the organic results in general for the socio-religious complex, are worked 
out with great care. Particularly helpful are the initial chapter, which 
provides an illuminating outline of the entire period under review, and 
the closing one, which sums up the significance of the movements. An 
appendix emphasizes the utter unreliability of the historical literature 
of theosophy. The book, furthermore, is aptly illustrated, and its ref- 
erences are such as to inspire confidence in the text. 

History of the Reconstruction Period (New York, Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 1913 ; xvi, 398 pp.) forms the seventh and concluding 
volume of James Schouler's History of United States of America under 
the Constitution. Volume vii begins with the administration of Andrew 
Johnson and concludes with the second administration of Grant. The 
author's reason for publishing another book on this much worked over 
period of United States history is to be found in the following paragraph : 

When President Johnson's posthumous manuscripts were placed in the 
Library of Congress, about eight years ago, I made a careful study of them, 
stating the general results in published articles. The conviction I then 
gained that injustice had been done to Johnson in the popular estimate of 
his official career was strongly confirmed when, in 1910-11, the Diary of 
Secretary Welles relating to that executive term appeared in print in the 
Atlantic Monthly. I now carefully studied the whole record of that term 
for myself, and as a result felt deeply that this much maligned President 
needed a vindication, as against other historical writers; and furthermore, 
that the vindicator ought to be myself [page iii] . 

In spite of this worthy object of vindicating a " much maligned Presi- 
dent," Mr. Schouler has not contributed anything of importance to the 
history of the twelve years embraced in the administrations of Johnson 
and Grant, and this new volume certainly will not increase his fame 
as an historian. Except for his friendly attitude toward President 
Johnson, Mr. Schouler's general views are in entire accord with those 
of Mr. Rhodes. If we leave out of account a few inconsequential per- 
sonal recollections and a short discussion of the District of Columbia 
and the centennial celebration, we find no facts in this book but what 
have been brought out previously by other historians of the epoch. 
Mr. Schouler's style approaches too nearly the mock-heroic to be im- 
pressive, while his method of treatment is so slavishly chronological 
that no one subject is thoroughly clarified. A general index to the 
whole work of seven volumes will doubtless be of assistance to students 
desiring to use the author's History for general reference. 
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Mr. Brand Whitlock's autobiography, Forty Years of It (New York, 
D. Appleton and Company, 1914 ; xii, 374 pp.) , is an interesting and 
valuable commentary on the politics of the Middle West from about 1 880 
to the present time. It gives an intimate view of a number of actors on 
that stage, such as John P. Altgeld, Samuel M. Jones and Tom L. John- 
son, and describes many exciting campaigns in that long " war on the 
bosses " which has been the chief concern of a large section of Ameri- 
can reformers. It also affords brief glimpses into some of the events 
which were great in their time — great in the sense that they filled the 
headlines of the newspapers for the traditional " four days." Of Mr. 
Whitlock's experiences as mayor of Toledo there is surprisingly little 
in the volume, and what there is relates piincipally to police administra- 
tion and free speech in street meetings. The chief interest of the book 
is the insight that it offers into the mental operations of the leaders in 
*' militant democracy" — a combination of Walt Whitman's anarchy with 
municipal home rule and better park facilities. However, one does not 
have to be thrilled by the " freedom " of a middle-western town, that 
can draft its own charter and own its water works, in order to appreci- 
ate Mr. Whitlock's entertaining essays. 

James M. Beck, formerly assistant attorney- general of the United 
States, in The Evidence in the Case (New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1914 ; xxiv, 200 pp.) , has made an analysis of the diplomatic corres- 
pondence published by the various nations engaged in the European 
war, for submission to the supreme court of civilization — the conscience 
of mankind. This study attempts to fix the moral responsibility for the 
war, and results in an arraignment of the Teutonic nations for a crime 
against civilization. The author points out the noticeable suppression 
of evidence in the presentation of Germany's case and discusses the 
responsibility of Germany for the Austrian ultimatum. The efforts of 
England, Russia and France to preserve peace and Servia's pacific 
reply to the ultimatum are shown to have been ineffective because of 
the refusal of Germany and Austria to give an extension of time for the 
diplomatic consideration of the issues involved. The author makes a 
survey of the intervention of the Kaiser, his insistence upon impossible 
unilateral conditions and his final declaration of war. The case of Bel- 
gium is considered, and the weakness of Germany's argument in defence 
of her action in violating Belgian neutrality is pointed out. The final 
chapter presents the author's ideas as to the judgment of the world 
upon the question of where to place the responsibility for the war. 

The War in Europe (New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1914 ; 
ix, 254 pp.) , by Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, is a small volume written 
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during the early days of the war and designed to serve as a manual of 
the war and the countries involved. The first part of the book gives a 
summary of the resources of the various powers, an account of the 
industrial, religious and race divisions of Europe and a sketch of the 
international relationships of the warring nations. In the second part, 
the causes of the war and its beginnings are briefly discussed. Chapters 
are devoted to questions of neutrality, methods of warfare and the effect 
of the war on the United States. In conclusion the author indulges 
in some speculations as to the outcome of the struggle. 

The ninth volume of the Continental Legal History series, published 
under the auspices of the Association of American Law Schools, makes 
readily accessible for English and American students of legal history 
Jean Brissaud's History of French Public Law (Boston, Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1915 ; lviii, 581 pp.), translated from the French by 
James W. Gamer. Without sacrificing that clearness for which French 
scholars are famous, Brissaud shows evidences of German influence 
in the extensive subdivisions of his subject-matter and the wealth of 
incidental definition, due in part to his sectional treatment. The book 
will interest and aid but will not inspire. After all acknowledgment 
due in recognition of its value as a work of erudition and a much-needed 
help to a fuller study of the development of French public law, we 
must regret that it fails to present a picture of the French system as a 
whole. The author has taken advantage of the researches of Esmein, 
Viollet and Fustel de Coulanges, but we miss the touch of those masters 
who made to live the obscure and long-forgotten past. 

Five volumes lately issued in the Collection de Documents inidits sut 
I'histoire economique de la Revolution Francaise, testify again to the 
great care taken in the preparation of this series. An article by E. M. 
Sait in the Political Science Quarterly for June, i9io,gavea review 
of the scope and purpose of this collection, with an appreciation of its 
importance. Charles Por6e in a second volume entitled Documents re- 
laiifs a la vente des Mens nationaux dans le district de Sens (Auxerre, 
Imprimerie Cooperative Ouvriere "l'Universelle," 1913; 735 pp-)> 
gives other documents relating to the sale of the Biens Nationaux 
around Sens. The especial importance of this district, with its rich 
archbishopric, for such an investigation has justified the many pages of 
detail. 

Documents on the sale of the Biens Nationaux in the district around 
Remiremont are published by Leon Schwab in Documents relatifs a la 
vente des biens nationaux dans le departement des Vosges (Epinal, Im- 
primerie Vosgienne, 1913 ; lxxxi, 394 pp.). The introduction and the 
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charts are definite and clear ; the author brings out the fact that of 
the 361 purchasers only one signed with a cross, while the other names 
seem to be the signatures of people who were accustomed to write. 
In this district the sales were local, and in many cases those who 
held a lease turned it into a definite possession. Consequently the 
purchasers had benefited from their education, and in this district at 
least the education must have been more thorough than is generally 
believed. 

The actual position of the clergy at the Revolution in three districts 
of Ille-et-Vilaine is a study made by Armand Rebillon, under the title 
of La Situation iconomique du clergi a la veille de la Revolution 
(Rennes, Imprimerie Oberthur, 1913 ; cxxix, 780 pp., map.). The 
population of this region was hardly more than 200,000 and the clergy 
formed from 1300 to 1600 of them. It is interesting to see that in 
these districts the rich and ancient establishments suffered, while the 
poverty of other establishments made for the activity that preserved 
them ; 129 pages of introduction are followed by 780 pages of docu- 
ments, with a map and a bibliography. 

Emile Bridrey publishes the third volume of the Cahiers de Dolianees 
du BaiUiage de Cotentin (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1914; 656 
pp. ) . The first volume appeared in T907 ; as in the two earlier volumes, 
the footnotes are full and the mistakes in the Cahiers are carefully and 
exactly noted. 

The first volume of a collection of Documents relati/s a I'kistoire 
des subsistances dans le district de Bergues pendant la revolution, 1788 
— An v, (Lille, Imprimerie - Librairie Camille Robbe, 1914; cxxiv, 
charts, 670 pp.), edited by Georges Lefebvre, was published in 1914. 
Bergues is some twenty miles inland from Dunkirk, and the influence 
of the passing of the armies on the price of subsistence in this district 
is carefully traced out. One wonders if it can still be said that eco- 
nomic investigations in the French Revolution are the fashion. At any 
rate there are new problems working out for many future investigations 
in this same fertile district of Flanders. 

A recent volume entided Cours de Doctrine et de Pratique Sociales 
(Paris, J. Gabalda, 1914 ; 511 pp.), containing twenty-seven lectures 
delivered at the tenth Semaine Sociale of France, is both interesting 
and important as an indication that, just before the Great War, the 
Catholics of European countries were devoting themselves as never 
before to the study of social and economic problems. Among the 
various methods adopted by the so-called " social Catholics " in their 
endeavor to give the rank and file an intelligent appreciation as well as 
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a practical program of social reform , probably the most conspicuous 
is the Semaine Sociale — a seven-days' course of popular lectures and 
conferences given each summer at a different city. In ten years the 
Semaine Sociale of France has won an international reputation. Its 
most recent session, held at Versailles from July 28 to August 3, 19 13, 
thronged by a thousand Frenchmen, attracted visitors from all nations 
of western Europe, excepting only Portugal, and even from Canada, 
Argentina, and Brazil. The lectures, now published in book form, 
touch upon the most diverse topics, from the social philosophy of Dante 
and the Separatist philosophy of Locke to the legal protection of chil- 
dren and the closing of shops on Sunday ; nevertheless the reader will 
discern a unifying theme, the idea of social responsibility. The social 
responsibilities of all classes of Catholics are discussed in turn by schol- 
ars like Mgr. Deploige, president of the Institut Superieur de Philoso- 
phic at the now desolate University of Louvain, by theologians like the 
eloquent Abbe Sertillanges, by the secretary of the French Association 
for the Protection of Labor, by a member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
by professors of law from Catholic universities. Perhaps the most re- 
markable of the series is a discussion of trade-union ethics by Pere 
Rutten, a Dominican who, out of sympathy for the proletariat, doffed his 
white friar's habit, donned the miner's smutty smock, lived the toil- 
some life of a day-laborer, and eventually became the active leader of 
a hundred thousand Catholic trade-unionists in Belgium. 

The title of Mr. H. N. Brailsford's The War of Steel and Gold 
(London, G. Bell and Sons, 1914 ; 320 pp.) suggests the journalistic 
fashion in which the author studies the armed peace of Europe. His 
book was published just before the outbreak of the war and his argument 
derives special interest from that fact. Imperialism, in his view, is 
due to the pressure of capital seeking profitable investment in undevel- 
oped countries. National economic rivalry is a rivalry not primarily in 
trade, but in finance ; and modern wars, so far as they are fought for 
economic ends, determine who shall get railroad and mining concessions, 
rather than who shall carry on trade. Modern diplomacy is concerned 
chiefly with the same question, and the building of big navies is in- 
tended to put behind the diplomat the threat of armed force, securing 
valuable concessions for his nationals. This idea Mr. Brailsford illus- 
trates by a variety of interesting examples. Egypt serves as the critical 
case. The second half of the book is an effort to develop a constructive 
policy of control of foreign investment and diplomacy, not only to 
prevent war but to do away with the necessity for large armaments. 
The interesting suggestion is made that Great Britain maintain a register 
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of all capital owned abroad by British subjects, with the idea of exer- 
cising control over such investments. While the book will not be 
accepted by economists and students of public law as an authoritative 
exposition of the problems with which it deals, it does give expression 
to a suggestive point of view concerning the relation between foreign 
investment and international affairs. 

" To bring again to light the half- forgotten theories of the classical 
economists," in so far as they bear upon the problems of public credit 
and public debt, is the task which Dr. John Joseph Berckum sets be- 
fore himself in his monograph entitled Das Staatsschuldenproblem im 
Lichte der Klassischen Nationalokonomie (Leipzig, A. Deichert, 191 1 ; 
x, 243 pp.). Such an undertaking, he believes, may have results of 
" a not insignificant value from both a scientific and practical point of 
view." After an historical survey of the growth of public debts which 
occupies forty-eight pages, the author examines in turn the writings of 
Quesnay, Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, J. B. Say and John Stuart 
Mill. The first four of these economists Dr. Berckum credits with 
" truly original minds," and he concludes that a return to the old 
masters is advisable if " any but a surface explanation of the problems 
is desired." 

In their effort to keep in touch with the many directions of research 
in economic theory, economists have keenly felt the need of a work 
that would give an adequate history and a just appreciation of the publi- 
cations of the mathematical economists. Zawadzki's Les Mathematiqucs 
appliquees a I 'economic politique (Paris, Marcel Riviere et Cie., 1914 ; 
331 pp.) admirably meets this need. The work contains an account 
of the predecessors of Cournot ; a discriminating appreciation of the 
contributions of Cournot himself, whom the author regards as " le pre- 
mier economiste mathematicien scientifique " ; a review of the origin and 
development of the theory of utility ; a masterly presentation of the 
history and theory of economic equilibrium, and a critical exposition of 
Pareto's theory of choice. The author is able, erudite, and sympathetic 
with the aims of the mathematical school, and consequently his opin- 
ion as to the achievements of this group of economists should be care- 
fully weighed. He believes (1) that the method used and popularized 
by Marshall and Edgeworth, which attempts to treat economic questions 
without an adequate theory of general equilibrium, gives only approxi- 
mate results in the hands of these cautious investigators and is almost 
certain to lead to wrong conclusions when concrete problems are 
treated (pages 298-306, 315-318) ; (2) that the scientific importance 
of the method which has just been described is not comparable with 
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that originated by Walras and developed by Pareto (page 318) ; (3) 
that up to the present time, with the exception of an article by Pareto, 
the mathematical school has dealt with theoretical questions only under 
the assumption of statical relations ; it has not touched concrete , 
dynamic problems (pages 320-321) — "ses theoremes ne sont exacts 
que dans des conditions trop eloigners de la realite ; ses notions ne 
concordent pas avec celle de la vie ordinaire " (page 326) ; (4) that 
the promise of really helpful theoretical research is in the direction 
taken by the Ecole de Lausanne. 

Two other recent works on mathematical economics are Rudolf 
Auspitz and Richard Lieben's Recherches sur la theorie du prix 
(Paris, Giard and Briere, 1914; xxiii, 371 pp.), and E. Antonelli's 
Principes d" economic pure (Paris, Marcel Riviere et Cie., 1914; ix, 
206 pp.). The first of these works, which is a translation of the well- 
known Untersuchungcn iiber die Theorie des Preises, contains only a 
very few minor additions to the original text, and these are pointed 
out by Richard Lieben in a prefatory note. Antonelli's volume is an 
attempt to present the substance of Walras 's theory in a simplified 
form. It is carefully, reverently composed. In addition to his work 
of simplification, M. Antonelli elaborates his sketch of the life and work 
of Leon Walras, which was originally published in the Revue efhistoire 
des doctrines economiques et sociales for 19 10. This sketch, together 
with the charming preface contributed by Professor Georges Renard, is 
the most complete account in existence of the inspiring life of the 
founder of the Ecole de Lausanne. 

Professor E. D. Durand of Minnesota has reprinted in a convenient 
volume entitled The Trust Problem (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1914 ; 145 pp.) his three lectures on that topic delivered at 
Harvard University and originally printed in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics. Dr. Durand is rather more skeptical of the possibility of 
regulating trusts than are most of his colleagues, and he demands that 
the trusts should be suppressed. Equally radical in the eyes of many, 
and perhaps even more questionable, is his suggestion that a vigorous 
exercise of the taxing power should be invoked to take away a large 
part of the monopoly profits. In the present welter of public opinion 
on the general subject, however, Dr. Durand 's clear and suggestive 
presentation of a difficult problem is to be welcomed. 

Mr. George H. Pownall, a prominent figure in the English banking 
world and vice-president of the Institute of Bankers, has published 
three lectures delivered at the London School of Economics under the 
title of English Banking (London, Blades, East and Blades, 1914; 
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xv, 78 pp.). As Professor Foxwell states in an informing preface, Mr. 
Pownall's chief preoccupation has been with the question of the reserve. 
The author has been, and still is, a great advocate of the central-re- 
serve system, and his warning that the cash reserve in England is 
inadequate has been amply justified by recent events. Among the 
many other interesting points touched upon by Mr. Pownall are the 
desirability of supplementing the consols by a new redeemable state 
security and by a change in the practice of the English banks. " It is 
a moot question in my own mind," we read, " whether a great bill case 
is not better than investment and I incline plumb for bills." The 
student of modern banking problems will find much information and 
many acute suggestions in the excellent little book. 

Those interested in the details of the technique of the property and 
the income tax in Switzerland will find a full statement of the actual law 
and practice in each canton in the work by Fritz Ott entitled Die Ver- 
m'dgens und Einkommens-Steuern in der Schweiz. Orientierung fur 
SteuerpflichHge (Zurich, Art Institut Orell Fiissli, 1914 ; 279 pp.). The 
author is a Zurich lawyer who published some years ago a similar work 
on conditions in his own canton. The purpose of the volume is not so 
much to give a scientific discussion of principles as to present an author- 
itative statement of the actual law and the administrative procedure. Es- 
pecially important is the full information with reference to local taxation. 

The admirable work of Robert H. Whitten on Valuation of Public 
Service Corporations , which was noticed in the Political Science 
Quarterly for December, 1913 , has been enriched by the Supplement, 
which is paged continuously with the original work (New York, The 
Banks Law Publishing Company, 1914; xxvii, 799-1443 pp.). Most 
of this volume is taken up with analyses of the many court and com- 
mission decisions that have appeared in the intervening two years, but 
there is also a further development of the author's statement of the 
legal and economic principles of valuation. In its present shape the 
work forms without doubt the most authoritative and up-to-date pre- 
sentation of the theory and practice of valuation. 

We have heard much in recent years about the tax on unearned in- 
crement in Germany, but very little has been written about the actual 
results of the experiment. Dr. Berthold, one of the assistants in the 
Prussian statistical bureau, has now undertaken to throw light on this 
subject by his monograph, Ergebnisse der Wertzuwachssteuer und die 
Wirkungen der Steuer auf den Grundstiicksumsatz (Berlin, Franz 
Vahlen, 1914; 132 pp.). Dr. Otto Berthold first deals with the 
financial results which are shown to be of somewhat minor importance. 
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The bulk of the monograph is devoted to a study of the effects of the 
tax upon the transfer of land. His conclusion, after a detailed survey 
of the facts in local communities, is that in the main the tax has not 
been shifted, and that the result has been to discourage the smaller 
speculator and the more or less insolvent purchaser. The author 
believes that on the whole the tax has decreased unwise speculation, 
and has approved itself in most of the communities. 

A melancholy interest attaches to the last work of the gifted Pierre 
Leroy-Beaulieu on the fiscal situation of the chief belligerent countries, 
Les Impdts et les Revenus en France, en Angleterre et en Allemagne 
(Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1914; 68 pp.), written before the 
outbreak of the conflict where the author has recently found a warrior's 
death. The little book gives a clear picture of the recent changes in 
the fiscal systems in France, England, and Germany, with a number of 
incidental references to our own income tax. The monograph is in- 
tended to warn against an exaggerated increase of direct as over against 
indirect taxation. In this M. Beaulieu follows in the footsteps of his 
eminent father, who still wields a vigorous and facile pen in opposition 
to what is the undoubted fiscal development in France. 

Professor Karl Diehl, as editor, has initiated a series of contributions 
to the history of economics by two solid productions. The one by Dr. 
Edmund Schreiber is entitled Die volkswirtschaftlichen Anschauungen 
der Scholastik sett Thomas v. Aquin (Jena, Gustav Fischer, 19 13; 
viii, 246 pp.). About one- half of Dr. Schreiber's monograph deals 
with the views of Thomas Aquinas on value and price. His successors 
are treated under several heads. First comes the gradual unfolding 
of the subjective theory by Bonaventure, Henry of Ghent, Richard of 
Middletown and Duns Scotus. Next comes the principle of freedom 
of contract as outlined by Lessinus, de Mayronis, Peter de Palude, 
Buridan and Oresme. Then follows the reaction represented by 
Langenstein, Oyta and Gerson. Finally comes the compromise, rep- 
resented by Nider, Laurence de Rodulfis, Antony of Florence, and 
Bernard of Siena. These names, it will be seen, are not new. The 
book, therefore, can not be called an original contribution to medieval 
economics. Its value however consists not only in a fresh first-hand 
study of the authors mentioned, but also in a detailed account of the 
literature that has been hitherto devoted to each one of the writers. 
From this point of view it is a useful contribution to the subject. 

The other work, by Dr. Kurt Zielenziger, is entitled Die alten deut- 
schen Kameralisten (Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1914 ; xiii, 468 pp.) Dr. 
Zielenziger 's work had scarcely been begun when Professor Small's 
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book made its appearance ; but the author considered for three reasons 
that this did not render his work unnecessary . In the first place 
Dr. Small's book, being written in English, would probably not be con- 
sulted much in Germany. In the second place, Dr. Zielenziger differs 
with Small on some important points, especially in considering Camer- 
alism to be only a subordinate part of Mercantilism. In the third 
place, he has treated of certain authors that escaped even Professor 
Small's vigilant scrutiny. After a long introduction in which the 
author takes up again the much-disputed question as to what is the real 
essence of Mercantilism, he tries to distinguish between the true and 
the false Cameralists in giving an account of the separate authors. 
His interpretation is frequently at variance with that of Small, as, for 
instance, when he disputes the latter's contention as to the originality 
of Obrecht. The two new Cameralists whom Zielenziger adds to the 
usually accepted list are Johann Georg Leib and Theodor Ludwig Lau. 
The conclusion of Dr. Zielenziger's painstaking work is that while 
these representatives of the earliest German economic literature had 
neither the depth nor the originality of their English contemporaries, 
they deserve more attention than has hitherto been accorded to them. 

The Italians have in recent years acquired the somewhat doubtful 
reputation of devoting huge volumes to topics which in other countries 
are generally handled in a much more summary way. With the in- 
creasing importance attached to the problems of double taxation, it is 
not surprising to find such a volume devoted to the subject under the 
title of Le Doppie Imposizioni (Citta de Castello, S. Lapi, 1914 ; 8vo, 
682 pp.) , by Dr. Giovanni Fasolis. Possessing a thorough acquaintance 
with the entire literature of the subject, American as well as European, 
Dr. Fasolis has added to our information by including in his study a care- 
ful treatment of the Italian jurisprudence of the subject. Among the 
other valuable features of the monograph is the juxtaposition of the 
different views held by various authorities on almost every controverted 
phase of theory. This does not, however, prevent Dr. Fasolis from 
coming to certain very definite conclusions of his own, as for instance 
when he states that in no case is a simultaneous taxation of corporation 
and security-holder legitimate. Students of current American problems 
will find much food for reflection in this latest contribution to the 
subject. 

An illustration of the thoroughness with which the Germans acquaint 
themselves with the nature and possibilities of a region before they ven- 
ture to do business there is furnished by the work of Dr. Ernst Wage- 
mann on Die Wirtschqftsverfassung der Republik Chile (Munich and 
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Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1913 ; vii, 253 pp.). Devoted pri- 
marily to an examination of the historical development of the Chilean 
monetary system, it describes also the numerous factors in the industrial, 
commercial, social and political situation which have determined the 
process. A bibliography and a series of statistical tables complete what 
is probably the most authoritative account yet published of Chilean 
economic conditions. It deserves to be read with care by those now 
engaged in promoting closer trade relations between the United States 
and this part of Latin America. 

With the exception of annual reports of government departments, 
extra-official parliamentary hand-books, and the annals issued from 
the headquarters of political parties, there can scarcely be an English 
annual that is more serviceable in a library of political science than the 
Skipping World Year Book (London, Office of the Shipping World, 
1915 ; xxxii, 2004 pp., maps). It is edited by Major Rowland Jones, 
who served in the Civil War and who is well known as the author of 
Four Years in the Army of tke Potomac. The current issue is a volume 
of two thousand pages. Digests of the statutes affecting coastwise and 
oversea trade — what may be described as the mercantile marine code 
of Great Britain — extended to 220 pages ; and 1030 pages are devoted 
to tariffs. Every nation with a tariff — protective tariff or tariff for 
revenue only — is included in this admirably arranged compilation. 
Tonnage and shipbuilding statistics, like the digests of shipping laws 
and the tariffs of all nations, are standing features of the Year Book. 
New features in the twenty-ninth edition are tables of freeboard, re- 
vised by the British Board of Trade, and a summary of the present 
position of European nations in respect to an international load-line. 

American Skipping: Its History and Economic Conditions. (Jew, 
(Gustav Fischer, 1913; xx, 144 pp.), by Hans Keiler, is a chrono- 
logical account of the development of American shipping from colonial 
times down to the present, with some consideration of the legislation of 
the different periods. Written largely from secondary sources, it con- 
tains little that is new even to casual students of the subject. It in- 
cludes some discussion of the causes of the decline of our shipping since 
the Civil War, but little that is not found in other works. 



